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LABORATORY METHOD IN ENGLISH TEACHING' 



CARL W. ZIEGLER 
Central High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 



The gentleman who approached me as I descended from the day 
coach at Osceola City was a delightfully healthy and cheerful- 
looking individual. So rested and optimistic did he appear and so 
full of geniiine surplus vitality did he show himself that I could 
scarcely admit that he was my old friend Jackson, who had two 
years previous left my old town to become the head of the English 
department in the Osceola City High School. I felt almost certain 
that I was having a very pleasant joke imposed upon me, and that 
I should soon meet again the worried, dyspeptic face of my old 
friend. 

As we ran rapidly, in the lively little runabout, through the 
manufacturing district of the city, I became even more convinced 
that I was being entertained by one of the city's successful business 
men who had been persuaded to act as my host during my visit in 
Osceola City. In a quiet, offhand maimer he showed a remarkable 
familiarity with current events; he had read even so recent a novel 
as The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me, not hurriedly for the 
purpose of expressing a classroom sententious verdict as to its value 
as a piece of literature, but sympathetically, in a leisurely maimer, 
as I remembered to have read a novel one sxunmer a long 

' Read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Pittsburgh, July 
i8, 1918. 
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time before. His clever criticism of a late volume of poetry 
entitled Ardours and Endurances, his references to May magazine 
articles of literary and historical value, aroused in me for the three 
hundred and fifty-first time this year my angry condemnation of a 
condition among English teachers such that a very large minority 
have time and energy enough to Hve only in the Cimmerian realms 
of student compositions and prescribed classics, whence they 
listen in tortured ecstasy to the dim and distant discussions upon 
the charms of modern literature and real living. 

As our machine slowed down in front of the large, substantial, 
neat-appearing high school, I ventured to express my suspicions 
concerning my companion's identity. As we stopped before the 
school he grasped my hand and gave vent to such a clear, whole- 
some, unaffected laugh that he stimulated me for the entire day. 

"Good joke," he chuckled; "I'll tell it at our next meeting of 
English teachers. I don't wonder at your suspicions. Come 
along and I'll show you how I managed to change." 

"Of course," my friend told me as we opened the door of one 
of the laboratory rooms, "we have to admit that we could accom- 
plish very little in our department without the long school day with 
double, consecutive periods for each class. It is this double period, 
combined with the idea of supervised study, on which our entire 
plan is based." 

At one end of the room which we had entered there was a row of 
low bookcases in which one perceived not only well-tested texts on 
modern history but also the most up-to-date pamphlets and 
volumes on modern social conditions, on democracy, and on the 
present war. On one wall were large, clear maps of the European 
and Asiatic countries, indicating by a thin red thread the positions 
of our armies and those of the enemy at that time; on another wall 
was a remarkably accurate map of our own coimtry, showing the 
location of the different cantonments. Pictures of statesmen, 
inventors, explorers, and generals were suspended from the wall; 
a few excellent reproductions of famous historical paintings were 
conspicuous. In one corner the flags of the Allies were artistically 
grouped; in another was a cabinet containing collections of post 
cards illustrating historic mommaents, buildings, and scenes, to be 
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used for examination by hand or in the reflectoscope at the rear of 
the room. The victrola cabinet was filled with records of the 
national h)Tnns of the Allies, together with other patriotic airs and 
marches of these nations. A moving-picture machine occupied one 
corner, and the usual bulletin board was located near one of the 
large windows. 

The comfortable chairs were arranged in a hollow-square forma- 
tion in the manner of my old seminar room at college. To each was 
attached by a neat cord a copy of a student's dictionary, which was 
placed on a rack underneath when not in use. 

"How many of your pupils used to look up unfamiliar words in 
magazines or newspaper articles which they read?" asked my 
friend, as we watched six or seven pupils studying seemingly with 
interest the pages of what is generally considered the dryest book in 
the world. He did not wait for a reply but led me over to the 
interior of the square, where there were three large tables covered 
with several copies of all the standard magazines and one local and 
one well-known metropolitan newspaper. 

"Why, this is a history room, not an English room ? " I uttered 
the words in a questioning tone to my companion in order to get 
his reaction. 

"It's both," was his rejoinder. "We don't worry here any 
longer about strict distinctions in studies. Every class in our 
school is an English class, but particularly the history class. Two 
years ago our English department started this course in teaching 
modern history through current magazines and newspapers, work- 
ing backward and referring, as occasion arose, to the events of the 
past. This year we persuaded the history department to take 
charge of it; but it's genuine English-composition work, isn't it ?" 

I was more and more convinced that Jackson was right, as I 
noticed what the students were accomplishing under the wise 
guidance of the quiet, active teacher in charge. One individual 
was working on the local news, another on the athletic pages, a 
third was digesting the national events, a fourth was mastering the 
international field outside of the war operations, and a fifth was 
preparing to discuss the progress of the war itself. Others were 
evidently following through current magazines the treatment of 
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particular subjects, such as aeroplanes, the labor situation, or food 
production. 

"During the year," explained my friend, "each pupil spends 
two weeks on each department of the paper, and he is expected to 
glance over the editorial page each day to discover if there are any 
comments on any subject in his department. He also receives four 
or more opportunities to develop for four consecutive weeks through 
an examination of the current periodicals some particular topic in 
which he is especially interested." 

"But when do these pupils recite ? " I asked. 

' ' Today at the very next period, ' ' my guide replied . ' ' Occasion- 
ally, however, we keep a class here for a double period to listen to a 
lantern lecture and to victrola selections illustrating their work. 
Very often we permit them to remain here for two consecutive 
periods to work as you see them doing at present; as a result they 
frequently have to perform what we used to call recitations only 
twice a week. You would find yourself right at home in one of 
their recitation periods, for they are following out — I think a httle 
more successfully — the same methods that you are trying to prac- 
tice at home. There will be one student presiding as chairman, 
another as critic, and a third as secretary. The entire class will be 
taking notes or writing down directly in their notebooks the pro- 
ceedings of the class. Pupils studying stenography and type- 
writing use this material for their work in those classes. We try 
to persuade pupils to do as much out-of-school work as they can, 
but the keeping of these notebooks up to date is the only required 
work outside of their activities in these laboratory periods." 

"But doesn't the presence of a teacher with these pupils all the 
time destroy their power of initiative, their independence?" I 
asked, thinking of a possible objection from some theorist. 

"Now, honestly, you don't believe that, do you?" inquired 
Jackson. "You know Osceola City is an industrial city, and more 
than 50 per cent of our population come from homes where good 
magazines and newspapers are rarely seen, and where what is read 
is read in the most careless, thoughtless manner imaginable. Now 
what would you think of a teacher in the manual-training depart- 
ment who day after day told his pupils how to make things, what 
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to avoid, and why certain things were to be done, but for the most 
part criticized only the completed products instead of exerting a 
strenuous effort to have these constructed in his presence as he 
wished, although he was well aware that in the majority of the 
homes of his pupils the habit had been contracted of making them 
in a pitifully careless manner. We, nevertheless, too often expect 
our pupils to read, to select, to judge, to take notes, in a manner 
quite contrary to all their own habits and those of their parents, 
simply because we tell them to do so. Of course we used to obtain 
some results even with our frightfully wasteful methods, but I 
believe that here in Osceola City we are getting results with 90 
per cent of our students instead of with a possible 50 per cent." 

"But what about the expense of all these magazines and papers 
in even one of your laboratory rooms ?" I inquired, making a rapid 
calculation. 

"Our pupils are paying for it all at present," I was told, "at 
the rate of five cents a week. Next year, however, the Board of 
Education has agreed to bear the expense of outfitting our labora- 
tories just as they now bear the expense of the scientific labo- 
ratories." 

"Could they not read these in the general school library or even 
in the pubhc library?" I suggested, anxious to justify my own 
method of procedure. 

"To be sure they could," Jackson laughed, "but do you recall 
how much time used to be lost in sending your pupils from the study 
hall to the library? There was the time consumed going and 
coming away, and more time looking up magazines or books; and 
there was the grave possibility that through some miscalculation 
someone else would be using the magazines that your pupils wished. 
Do you remember how some of the pupils who needed most of all 
to form habits of honesty and unselfishness would succeed in taking 
a reference book away from the library? Do you remember also 
how much energy was wasted through lack of knowledge of just 
how to go about one's reading, and as a result what slipshod habits 
were developed or at least not counteracted ? Worst of all, recall 
what a satisf3dng opportunity it was for the drone and the bluffer 
to impose upon other students by merely copying down what some 
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other pupil had read. Were you developing habits worth while 
among the majority of your students, or were you by this method 
simply strengthening, in many, many cases, unfortunate habits 
already acquired? I reahze that the trained librarian strove her 
best to overcome these evils, but what could she do with the large 
number of pupils who used to make raids into her land ? Through- 
out the building, we have six of these laboratories fitted out some- 
what similarly to this, where most of our pupils work. Here we 
place only those reference books which will be used by the classes 
coming to these rooms. I think you'll enjoy the typical English 
room even more than this." 

I did. It was more famiUar, more homehke in many ways. 
Those rich, sunset-tinged paintings of the Holy Grail by Abbey, 
that series of portraits of modern authors, that tantalizing list of 
victrola records for the plays of Shakespeare, for the poems of 
Robert Burns, and for the poetry of Alfred Tennyson! How I 
wished I could bring one of my classes here! Most of all I appre- 
ciated the little raised stage at one end of the room, with the neat, 
buff draw curtains and the brown burlap screens of various sizes 
which could be used for the forming of wings and backgrounds as 
desired. I learned that the manual-training depiittment had con- 
structed these screens, and that the art division of the school had 
painted the neat designs of doors and windows and trees which could 
be adjusted in connection with the screens in order to give a hint 
of realism to a production. 

The class in this room was to spend a full ninety minutes on the 
third act of Macbeth, which they were to perform before the Senior 
Literary Society on the coming Friday. For forty-five minutes the 
members of the most intellectually incHned group in the class would 
be busy reading different articles on the characters of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth; later on these would either take the parts of the 
principal characters or act as critics as to their proper imper- 
sonation. The girls specializing in domestic art had charge of the 
costumes and were examining all the material they could discover 
treating of how the actors and actresses of the past had dressed for 
the different parts. The more practical boys were arranging for the 
exits and entrances of the characters and for the location of different 
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pieces of furniture and scenery. They were also preparing brief 
prologues for each scene, to call the attention of the audience to just 
what the setting of each should be if it were historically exact. 

"Do you remember how pitifully I used to teach poetry?" 
asked my friend as he urged me into another classroom. "I would 
either assign the poetry to be read at home or in the library and 
then quiz the pupils on it, or exhaust myself reading and lecturing 
on it in the recitation period. The marvel of it was that through 
my efforts, which I believe were ccinscientious, and through the 
genuine charm of poetry many of my pupils did acquire what I 
wished. Yet I knew very well that half of my class even when they 
were earnest and liked me personally used to take up the volume 
of poems we were supposed to enjoy and sit down at home to read 
the assignments over rapidly just as so much material to be covered 
and remembered as well as possible. The leisurely appreciation of 
poetry, the meditation, the imagination that should make it worth 
while, how could the pupils, unless their fathers and mothers read 
with them, read a poem wisely when they knew that the more 
formal subjects were lurking in ambush for them that same evening ? 
I think we're doing things better here. 

"These pupils come in here and read and discuss such poems as 
those in the fourth book of the Golden Treasury, or the more modern 
ones dealing with the war and other subjects. We don't see how 
many poems we can read, but how much pleasure and comprehen- 
sion and inspiration we can gather from each. We don't force a 
pupil to discuss poetry which he doesn't enjoy, but we expect and 
find that everyone can enjoy some poetry. We do expect each one 
to listen to the reading of poems by others, and to keep in his 
notebook a record of the conaments made by students." 

Jackson had almost to drag me away from this class, for I 
longed to hear one husky, red-haired boy's opinion of Alan Seeger's 
"I Have a Rendezvous with Death." In the class into which we 
now hurried the students were reading rapidly modern dramas, 
essays, novels, and poetry for the purpose of arranging programs 
for the Uterary societies or for the Friday exercises conducted by the 
Seniors before the entire school. The war poets, Alfred Noyes, 
William Dean Howells, were a few of the programs on which the 
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students were engaged. "Each group here is reading for some 
specific purpose, whatever the members wish, within, of course, 
certain broad limitations," I learned. "Usually these pupils report 
for the old 'recitation' not more than once a week. Although 
with our commercial and manual-training groups such as these we 
read current trade and technical magazines to a large extent, yet 
we feel that these pupils need perhaps even more than any others 
to learn during their high-school days to enjoy the very best in our 
modern literature." 

"Let's finish up with another composition class," suggested 
Jackson after the long intermission of sixty minutes. "Do you 
remember what a farce oral composition used to be for some of your 
students? If you assigned an article in a magazine, you often 
received from the poorer portion of your class hurriedly prepared 
abstracts or short, almost word-for-word, quotations; if you 
assigned a topic based upon personal experiences, you realized that 
the preparation probably consiuned all of a fifteen-minute trip on 
a trolley car or a ten-minute walk from home. As to arrangement, 
consideration, rehearsal — why, they did not intend to be unfair, 
but oral-composition day to very many developed into snap day, 
because they did not have the habit or the will-power to force them- 
selves to do what you told them to do. And those themes — you and 
the pupils did work hard over them and they did improve; but do 
you recall how cleverly your pupils would avoid anything like 
specific details and would give you only vague generaUties ? And 
yet for years your textbooks had been emphasizing the use of 
specific facts and quotations from authorities. Yet we didn't 
blame the pupils, because we couldn't justly. How could children 
from their past experience gather sufficient material without 
reference work to give us anything except the most trite and familiar 
of illustrations? And how much easier it was to read a single 
magazine article and give the gist of that for a theme rather than to 
obtain material from a review of many articles! But here in these 
rooms we see to it that our pupils use all the material available 
before writing or speaking, and in order not to give them intermi- 
nable tasks we assign as limited subjects as possible. We co-operate 
especially well here with the manual-training and domestic-science 
and art departments, as well as with the history course." 
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I walked around among the pupils to notice the genuine pre- 
paratory work which they were doing under the wise guidance of the 
teacher. One boy was getting up a speech of nomination for a 
friend for a class-night office. He was reading over a newspaper 
clipping containing a nomination speech for a well-known politician 
in his state. A few pupils were working on speeches to be delivered 
before the registration rooms in an effort to sell tickets for the 
monthly entertainment for the benefit of the Red Cross or for the 
sale of Thrift Stamps ; some were preparing talks to be delivered at 
meetings of the Boy Scouts or the Girl Scouts and were searching 
for points and quotations to make their talks effective; one student 
was evidently going to speak before an athletic club; two were 
getting ready to make an assault on the board of education to plead 
for an athletic field; others were preparing petitions to be sent to 
the mayor and council of Osceola City in behalf of cleaner streets; 
several were planning constitutions for societies in and out of 
school; a bright-looking boy was framing a speech to be delivered 
on Memorial Day. Business letters were being composed that were 
actually to be sent away. The largest group in the room was 
striving to discover points which would make effective their talks 
before the members of the different Senior classes in the junior high 
school on why they should continue their course in the senior high 
school. It was a real laboratory of activity in which genuine 
preparation was being carried on for genuine activities later. Not 
a single idler was visible, for among them all moved the wide- 
awake teacher in charge to help and advise. 

"The editor of the school paper is here with his entire staff," 
said Jackson, "getting out the next issue of the best school paper 
in the state. The advertising manager and his assistants are over 
there writing advertisements for different firms whom they wish to 
have advertise in their paper. Several of our boys and girls are 
in the city library working on a debate which takes place next 
Thursday with a neighboring high school." 

"But don't you find it hard to find enough subjects to keep these 
pupils busy, without turning to the old, old stand-bys?" I asked. 

"That is the hardest task of all," my friend admitted, "that, 
and getting my students to outline carefully and rehearse their oral 
compositions before they deliver them. In the Senior class, where 
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the addresses are prepared for public or semipublic occasions, the 
pupils naturally wish to make a good impression, and they do 
rehearse for them. In the lower grades, after the first timidity has 
worn away, in order to urge them on to do their best we try to have 
the pupils speak before a different class each week and never before 
their own group. Often, however, we have to use this period for 
practice in position and delivery. If you should go into some of 
our rooms you would find that we are employing such an old- 
fashioned method as having pupils stand in one part of the room 
and deliver their talks in low tones to another pupil or teacher 
before being permitted to speak before an entire class. 

"The hardest task of all, however, is, as you say, choosing 
subjects, or rather having the pupils choose them. You see I want 
my school to be a laboratory as far as possible to work out oral and 
written compositions that will actually be used. So my community 
and my school must furnish the opportunities, and if these are not 
present I must create situations of genuine personal and social 
interest. Literary, athletic, social, scientific, war-time Organiza- 
tions of all kinds, are what I use." 

"And your textbooks," I murmured. "I haven't noticed any." 

"We have one for the use of the ninth grade," he told me, "but 
for the other grades each one makes his own textbook as your 
scientific pupil makes his own manual. In this he writes down all 
the correct forms for the errors which he is in the habit of making, 
together with all the information of value which he acquires from 
recourse to the books on grammar, rhetoric, and composition to 
which the teacher refers him and also those suggestions which are 
brought out in class discussion. There are a few common errors, a 
few rules for punctuation, a few words commonly mispronounced 
or misspelled, that for forty to ninety minutes a day, two days a 
week, we drill, drill, drill on in our ninth grade until, if you were 
present, you would think that you were in a very old, out-of-date 
school. But I don't as yet see any way of avoiding that, although 
we try to make our drillwork as interesting as possible. That, 
however, is another story." 

"But you have introduced nothing new in your scheme," I made 
bold to assert, as we lounged comfortably in the easy-chairs of the 
principal's cool office. "It's just supervised study." 
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"It's a little more than that," insisted my old friend, leaning 
back in his chair and half closing his eyes, just as he used to do 
when, sitting in front of our fireplace in my library in my home 
town, he would confide to me wistfully some of his dearest hopes and 
most impossible ideals with regard to education. "It's more than 
that: it's supervised study with provision for personal initiative 
and individual development combined with the forming of per- 
manent habits of permanent value not only in practical life but also 
during the time of recreation; for you know, after all, what we 
enjoy, how we spend our leisure, is largely the result of what we 
see those around us enjoying; it is just as much a matter of habit 
as anything else. How I used to long to throw around my students 
the same influences toward right thinking, right doing, and wise 
enjoyment of the finest in literature, or painting, or music that 
some of our children received from their homes! That is what 
we are trpng now to accomplish here; that is what we are succeed- 
ing in accomplishing." 



